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IV.— CICERO, DE OFFICIIS, I, §§ 7, 8. 

For some time scholars have held that this passage, in the form 
in which it is presented to us by the MSS, cannot have come 
from Cicero's hand. They (a) assume a lacuna in 7 after dis- 
puietur, or (b) they bracket one or more sentences in 8, or (c) they 
assume the lacuna and also bracket a part or the whole of 8. 

Thus Muller (Teubner text, 1898) assumes the lacuna, but 
does not bracket in 8; in his annotated edition (1882) he makes 
no mark of lacuna. Heine (6th edition, 1885) assumes the la- 
cuna, but will go no further. Unger (Phil. Supp. Ill 14-18) 
bracketed Atque . . . perfectum and Atque ea . . . definiant 
in 8. Here too belong Orelli and Baiter. Von Gruber (1874) 
assumed the lacuna and bracketed all of 8. 

Here, as elsewhere, English and American editors have walked 
in the footsteps of the Germans. Stickney (1885) does not mark 
a lacuna after disputetur ; in his commentary he argues against the 
cancellation of 8 on the ground that, "if the section is cancelled, 
there is no definition of the subject-matter of the book, and we 
are tempted to assume that something has been lost, probably 
after disputetur; and this is one objection against cancelling it, 
for some definition is necessary". He concludes: " The passage 
is certainly vague and awkward; but there are many carelessly 
written passages in the book, and we are inclined to consider it 
genuine, with the exception, perhaps, of Atque . . . offici at the 
beginning of § 8 ". In a word Stickney belongs to class b (above). 

Two American editors belong, apparently, to class c. Crowell 
(1882), though he did not mark a lacuna, wrote: " It can scarcely 
be doubted that here, either through Cicero's own oversight 
or the fault of a copyist, the announced definition of officium has 
been omitted". Rockwood (1901) marks a lacuna in 7; he 
refuses to believe that the promised definition comes in 8, and 
declares that something has been lost from the text. Both 
Crowell and Rockwood sympathize with those who would eject 
§ 8 from the text. Holden (7th edition, 1891) marks a lacuna 
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in 7, but is silent on the point in his notes. On § 8 he remarks 
that "Heine 1 and other commentators pronounce the whole of 
this section to be spurious ", and recounts the grounds on which 
this view is based, but expresses no personal opinion on the matter. 
One more point in the modern treatment of the passage may be 
noted; in 7 Heine reads quae for quorum. 

For thirty years, then, so far as printed discussions show, no 
editor or scholar has given to this passage independent and 
searching thought. 2 Yet, in my opinion, such thought will show 
that the passage may well have come, exactly as it stands in the 
MSS, from Cicero's own hand, and that the assumption of a 
lacuna in 7 or the bracketing of 8, in whole or in part, is un- 
necessary. 

Let us now examine the passage at first hand. It is unfortunate 
that in the paragraphing of the De OfHciis, chapter III of Book I 
was not made to begin simultaneously with § 7. Let us make 
it so begin ; further, let Otnnis de officio duplex, be printed without 
break after disputetur. How much is thus gained at once for the 
interpretation of the whole passage can be appreciated, if one 
reads from Placet igitur straight through 8, and then rereads in 
editions which by the very mode of printing sharply differentiate 
omnis de officio . . . quaestio, etc., from what precedes. This 
physical separation, if I may so say, is exhibited in the editions 
of Stuerenburg (1834), Gruber, Crowell, Holden. But does any 
sanctity attach to the traditional paragraphing and section marking 
of the De Officiis? Nay, examination will show that in many 
places paragraph and section marking could be improved with 

1 Heine (6th edition, 1885) does not declare § 8 spurious, in whole or in part. 

2 The passage has long been a crux. Gernhard(l8n) did not suspect a lacuna 
in 7, and had no difficulty at Atque etiam . . . ojtci; he wished, however, to 
bracket Perfectum . . . vacant &s a " locus aliunde adscitus", holding that it was 
needless for Cicero to say that the perfectum offlcium was rectum when he was 
minded to remark immediately afterward that the Stoics defined perfectum 
officium as rectum. Facciolati, however, cited a passage from Ambrosius De 
Officiis iii. 2 which seemed to him a repetition of Cicero's words here, "nisi 
forte ex hoc ipso Ambrosii loco facta est additio Ciceroni" ; he also substituted 
eaque for atque at the beginning of 8. Beier (1820), vol. i, pp. 314, 315, argues 
warmly that the promised definition comes in 8, i. e. he refuses to assume a 
lacuna. He declines also to reject any part of 8: "ego vero potius Ciceronis 
perspicaciam desiderarim quam haec verba (Atque . . . officii) in suspicionem 
vocarim". 
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great advantage to a right understanding of the work. I append 
the results of such an examination. 1 

1 1 follow three principles: (i) the limits assigned to individual sections 
should correspond to the limits of distinctly marked thoughts; (2) only sections 
dealing with kindred thoughts should be grouped in a paragraph ; (3) sections 
dealing with kindred thoughts should be grouped in a paragraph. I follow 
the Teubner text. (Cf. my remarks in A. J. P. XXVII 112). 

In Book I, § 4 should begin with chapter 2, seven lines further down ; 
chapter 3 with § 7 ; § 16 with Quae quattuor guamquam, five lines above ; 
§ 21 with Sed iustitiae, three lines above; 23 with Sed iniustitiae, five lines 
below (a still better arrangement would be to allow § 23 to stand as it does 
now, and to mark a new section, 23 A, at Sed iniustitiae) ; 25 with Maximam 
autem, three lines above (further, Expetuntur autem, etc., is so closely connected 
in thought with what precedes that it should be printed continuously therewith 
and not be allowed to begin a new block or paragraph) ; 30 should begin 
with Quando igitur, five lines above; 34 with chapter 11; 35 where 34 now 
begins; 41 with Meminerimus, one line below; a new section, 4c A, should 
begin with Cum autem, five lines further down ; 43 should begin with Nam 
et qui, five lines above; 44 might well be set off as a separate paragraph: so 
too 45 ; 51 should begin with Eius autem vinculum, seven lines above ; 54 with 
Artiorvero, three lines above ; 55 with Sed omnium, two lines below ; 56 with 
Nihil, three lines below ; 60 with Haec igitur, five lines above ; 76 with Mihi 
quidem, six lines below ; 80 with Itaque eorum consilio, three lines above ; 81 
with Fortis vera, three lines above ; 89 with Et tamen ita probanda, six lines 
above ; 94 with Huius vis ea est, one line above ; chapter 29 with § 100 ; 101 
with Sed maxima vis, four lines above ; 103 with Neque enim ita, four lines 
below; 120 with Qui igitur, five lines below; 121 one line below; 127 with 
Principio corporis, six lines above ; 129 with Nos autem, four lines above ; 133 
with chapter 37, ten lines above; 136 should be printed continuously with 
what precedes, not as a separate paragraph. 

In Book II, § 2 should begin with De quibus, two lines above ; 10 with In 
quo verbo, five lines above. At 11 a new paragraph should begin (in 9 Cicero 
defines his theme as utile ; in 10, as newly marked, he combats popular misuse 
of the term utile. In 11 a new theme is presented, the classification of utilia). 
No reason can be given for marking a new chapter at the point where chapter 
4 now begins; a single thought obtains from deos placatos, 11, to § 16. Chapter 
6 and § 19 should begin at Magnam esse vim, four lines below ; 22 with Sed, one 
line below; with chapter 7, § 23 a new paragraph should begin ; 27 should 
begin with chapter 8, five lines above ; 29 with lure igitur plectimur, 4 lines 
above (§§ 27, 28 then give Roman guilt, 29 the punishment); 30 with Quod 
cum perspicuum, 4 lines above (a new paragraph might well begin here); 31 
with chapter 9, four lines below ; chapter 14 and § 41 with Cum igitur, three 
lines above; 42 at Eademque, one line above; 43 with Sed ut pecuniae, three 
lines above; chapter 13 with Sed ut facillime, two lines below (so, too, Muller 
suggested) ; 45 with Prima igitur, six lines below ; 46 with Mihi autem, two 
lines above ; 47 with Facillime autem, five lines above ; with chapter 14, § 48 a 
new paragraph should begin : so with chapter 16; 56 should begin with chap- 
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For us, then, chapter, 3 and § 7 begin at Placet igitur. To this 
point the movement of the book is most orderly. The intro- 
ductory sections, 1-6, fall into three parts. In 1-3, as marked 
by me, Cicero explains why he writes to his son; in 4, 5 he 
explains his choice of subject; in 6 he makes clear his philo- 
sophical position in relation to officio.. 

In 7 the formal discussion of officiwm begins. Cicero declares 
that this discussion should start with a definition of officium. 
Yet direct, unmistakable definition of officium does not at once 
follow. Why ? Because, just as Cicero was about to set forth 
that definition, a new thought pressed upon his mind ; it occurred 
to him that before he could properly define officium he must in- 
dicate his point of view concerning duty, i. e. he must make it plain 
that he intended to view officium from the practical, not from the 

ter 16, five lines above; a new section, 64 A, should begin with Recte etiam a 
Theophrasto, thirteen lines below 64 ; 67 should begin with Cum autem omnes, 
five lines below ; a new section, 6g A, should begin at Sed animadvertendum 
est, nine lines below 69 ; 71 should begin with Danda omnino, one line below ; 
74 A should begin with Atque etiam omnes, nine lines below 74 ; a new para- 
graph should begin at 75, and chapter 22 should begin there ; 83 should begin 
with Sic par est, one line below ; chapter 24 with § 84, two lines above. 

In Book III, a new section, 13 A, should begin with Atque iilud quidem 
honestum, 7 lines below 13 (chapter 4, too, should begin here) ; 19 should begin 
with Quid ergo est, 3 lines above ; 20 with Itaque ut, four lines above ; 22 with 
Nam sibi, seven lines below ; 24 with Atque hoc multo, four lines above ; 27 
should begin with chapter 6, four lines above, and should be printed con- 
tinuously with what precedes (from this point to the end of 28 we have a 
summing up) ; chapter g and § 38 should begin with Atque etiam, six lines 
above ; a new section, 47 A, should begin with Ilia praeclara, five lines below 
47 (a new subject is taken up here); chapter 12 should begin with § 50, three 
lines below (the intervening lines should be printed continuously with chapter 
II : a new paragraph should begin with 50, as corrected) ; 54 should begin 
with chapter 13, four lines above ; 55 with Diogenes contra (as Miiller suggests), 
six lines below ; 68 with chapter 17, two lines below ; a new section, 71 A, 
should begin with Nee vero, six lines below 71 ; 74 should begin with Quidergol 
two lines above ; 75 with MM quidem, four lines above: chapter 19 should 
also begin there; 82 should begin with chapter 21, seven lines below; 87 
with Sigloriae, four lines below; 88 with At aucta, one line above; 92 with 
chapter 24, five lines below ; chapter 26 should begin with 96, not with 97, ten 
lines above ; 99 with Sed omittamus, three lines below (chapter 27 should also 
begin there : in that case the whole chapter will have to do with the praise of 
Regulus); chapter 28 should begin with 101, four lines above (Pervertunt, etc., 
should be printed continuously with what precedes, for everything from At 
stulte, 101, through chapter 28, is concerned with criticism of Regulus); 106 
should begin with Nam illud quidem, three lines below. 
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theoretical, side. With this thought, eminently proper in itself, 
nay, a necessary preliminary to any satisfactory definition, he 
begins. 

In Omnis . . . quaestio, then, he declares that investigations of 
officium may take one of two courses; we might paraphrase by 
Duo omnino (juaestionum genera sunt de officio. Unum genus . . . 
possit appropriately follows, for Cicero declares that one of these 
courses is theoretical, dealing with the criterion of right and 
wrong, the other practical, dealing with the homiletics of the 
subject. In Superioris generis, etc., Cicero sets out to give ex- 
amples of the duo genera quaestionum de officio. Superioris 
. . . eiusdem is expressed with absolute precision. Down to this 
point there are no flaws, except that the thought concerning the 
duo genera quaestionum seems to come in somewhat abruptly. 
Had Cicero taken the trouble to write, after disputetur, Primum 
animadvertendum est duo genera quaestionum de officio esse, or, 
Priusquam autem definitionem ipsam offici exprimere conor,pauca 
de generibus quaestionum de officio dicenda sunt, or the like, the 
lacuna theory, I am sure, had never been broached. 1 

After so clear a passage as Omnis . . . eiusdem we expect 
a form of expression different from that actually delivered to us 
by the MSS. Logically, the sentence should run thus: Posterius 
autem genus, in quo insunt (posita sunt) quae praecepta de 
officiis traduntur, quamquam pertinet ad finem bonorum, tamen 
minus id apparet, quia magis ad institutionem vitae communis 
spectare videtur ; huius generis exempla nobis his libris expli- 
canda. For the form in the MSS the phrase omniane officia 
perfecta sint in the foregoing sentence is responsible, for the in- 
troduction of those words led Cicero to confuse with the line 
of thought to which he was trying to give expression, that of the 
two ways of investigating duty, another thought, present from 
the first in his mind, in itself wholly appropriate to the discussion 
as a whole, but not yet in order, the thought of the two kinds 
of duty, officia perfecta and officia media. As a result of this 
confusion Cicero has actually contrasted theoretical inquiries 
concerning duty (unum . . . possit) with that class of duties 
(practical duties) which in §8 he characterizes as officia media. 
Apparently, however, he had contrasted two kinds of duties: we 

Cf. the form in ii. 19 : Quibus autem rationibus . . . dicenda sunt. I. chapter 
37, is like our passage ; there, too, at contentio disceptationibus, Cicero plunges 
in medias res; see the editors. 
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have a verbal antithesis between officio, perfecta (in omniane . . . 
sint) and quorum . . . officiorum praecepta iraduntur. 1 

Clear thinking is now conspicuous by its absence; Cicero seems 
wholly unconscious of the fact that he had blended two lines 
of thought which he should for a moment or two longer have 
kept distinct; he goes on to the end of § 7 talking about his 
second thought, the two classes of duties. It follows at once 
that Atque . . . offici at the beginning of 8 cannot be rejected. 
The fact that Cicero has not already made a classification of 
duties is beside the point; from Omniane to explicandum he 
believed that he had classified duties. Nam et medium, . . . 
perfectum then follows properly after Atque . . . offici. We 
understand now something that has puzzled the editors, the fact 
that in 8 Cicero defines the officium perfectum as well as the 
officium medium, though it is with the latter only that he is to be 
concerned in this work. Since he felt, rightly or wrongly, that 
in 7 he had distinguished two classes of duties, he naturally 
proceeds to talk further of both classes. We may feel that he 
had done more wisely if in 8 he had ignored the officium per- 
fectum. But with improvements on the passage we are not 
concerned; we are seeking rather to determine whether it is 
genuine, and, if it is authentic, how it came to assume its present 
form. 

To Atque ea sic definiunt . . . definiant objection has been 
taken on account of the clumsiness of the language, but this has 
been met by the citation from Cicero himself of similarly verbose 
formulas; see e. g. Holden's notes and Reid's comment in 
Holden's Supplementary Notes. 

We may now rewrite the whole passage thus. Placet igitur 
. . . disputetur. Duo quaestionum genera sunt de officio (or, 
Primum animadvertendum est duo quaestionum genera de officio 
esse). Unum genus est quod pertinet ad finem bonorum, alterum 
quod positum est in praeceptis quibus in omnis partis usus vitae 
conformari possit. Superioris generis huius modi sunt exempla, 
omniane officia perfecta sint, num quod officium aliud alio maius 
sit, et quae sunt generis eiusdem. Posterius autem genus, quod, 
ut supra dictum est, in praeceptis positum est quae de officiis 
traduntur, quamquam pertinet ad finem bonorum, tamen minus 

1 This line of reasoning proves the correctness of quorum, and the need 
lessness of Heine's quae for quorum. 
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id apparet, quia magis ad institutionem vitae communis spectare 
videtur; huius generis exempla his libris explicabuntur. Officia 
autem ipsa in duo genera sic dividuntur. Nam et medium . . . 
reddi possit. Sed de mediis tantum officiis mihi his in libris 
disserendum est. 

In this rewriting we have preserved nearly all of Cicero's own 
words. § 7 declares that duty may be considered either from the 
theoretical or the practical standpoint, and pledges the writer to 
the latter point of view. In § 8 a classification of duties and a 
definition of each of the two classes of duties properly follows. 

With § 9 a new paragraph might well begin. Igitur is used 
here, as elsewhere in the De Officiis (i. 7, ii. 21, ii. 36, ii. 45, ii. 46, 
iii. 21), with more or less ellipsis; the sense is this: "Since I have 
made these (certain) points clear, I'll proceed to others", or 
" Since I have now fairly launched my subject, I'll discuss it in 
detail ". 

We see now, I hope, first, that the whole passage, as it 
stands in the MSS, may well have come from Cicero's hand, se- 
condly, how Cicero came to write the somewhat confused and 
illogical form presented by the tradition. Our discussion might 
well stop here. Since the present form of the passage has been 
explained, it is really needless to consider the objections that have 
been urged against that form. For the sake of completeness, 
however, I add a discussion of these objections. 

The assumption of the lacuna rests upon the declaration that 
the definition of qfficium which Cicero promises with such a 
flourish of trumpets is nowhere given. Von Gruber, Miiller, 
Heine, Dettweiler, Crowell, Rockwood set forth this view, in 
almost identical terms. How groundless this position is, my 
analysis of the passage has, I hope, clearly and finally de- 
monstrated. 

The objections to § 8 are fourfold : (1) it is strange that in De 
Officiis iii. 14, 15, where Cicero gives exactly the same definition 
of duty, he does not refer to our passage; (2) § 9 follows closely 
on § 7, de quibus . . . explicandum; (3) the whole section is a 
clumsy combination of De Officiis iii. 14 and De Finibus iii. 58 1 ; 
(4) it is absurd to suppose that Cicero would have written so 
vaguely even when most careless. 

x Est autem officium quod ita factum est ut eius facti probabilis ratio reddi 
possit; ex quo intellegitur officium medium quiddam esse quod neque in bonis 
ponatur neque in contrariis. 
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Let us consider these points in reverse order. I admitted above 
that there is a measure of carelessness and confusion in our pas- 
sage, but this does not prove that the passage is not from Cicero's 
hand. Who shall say what is or is not too careless to be from 
a given author's pen ? Cicero's philosophical writings are full of 
places which betray rapid or careless writing or even downright 
misunderstanding of the themes on which he essays to write. In 
the De Officiis we have a striking example in i. 153; see the 
editors. See also Holden on iii. 96. But this point is too well 
known to require further comment. 

That our passage is not a combination of De Finibus iii. 58 and 
De Officiis iii. 14, 15 can be shown, I believe, easily and conclu- 
sively. In the De Finibus passage medium officium is defined as 
quiddam quod neque in bonis ponatur neque in contrariis. Here 
Cicero thinks of medium as =" mean " ; the medium officium is 
a mean between extremes. Is there any trace of this idea in our 
passage ? If one reads the three passages side by side, without 
preconceived notions, he will see that the two De Officiis passages 
are in point of thought in harmony, but that between these 
passages and that in the De Finibus there is no kinship beyond 
the fact that in all three both officio, media and officio, perfecta are 
mentioned and that in De Off. i. 8 and De Fin. iii. 58 the medium 
officium is defined as a thing ita factum ut eius facti probabilis 
ratio reddi possit. 1 

The conception of the media officio as " middle duties ", as 
means between extremes, meets us frequently in commentaries 
and manuals: cf. e. g. von Gruber's note on De Off. i. 8, Heine's 
Einleitung, § 20, p. 12, Holden on De Off. iii. 14, Zeller, Stoics, 
Epicureans and Sceptics (English Translation), p. 287, Mr. Hicks 
in Whibley's A Companion to Greek Studies, p. 196. But in De 
Off. iii. 14, 15 (the passage is too long to quote) Cicero seems to 
me to have a different idea in writing media officio. There is no 
thought now of actions or things that are means between ex- 
tremes ; he defines media officio as communia et late patentia, 
quae et ingeni bonitate multi assecuniur et progressione discendi. 
He describes them again as quasi secunda quae dam hones ta, non 
sapientium modo propria, sed cum omni hominum genere com- 
munia. Cicero is thinking now of media as = in medio posita. 

1 In De Off. i. 101 we read that one ought not to do anything cuius non possit 
causam probabilem reddere ; haec est enimfere descripiio offici. There is no cross- 
reference (see below) there; some, however bracket this part of 101. 
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Cf. e. g. Terence, Ph. 16, 17 is sibi responsum hoc habeat, in medio 
omnibus Palmam esse positam qui artem tractant musicam ; 
Seneca Med. 393 if. non facile secum versat aut medium scelus : 
se vincet ; irae novimus veteris notas. Magnum aliquid instat, 
efferum, immane, impium. A medium scelus is one within the 
reach of all. Cf. also Xenophon Anab. iii. 1. 21 <rV peat? yap 7S17 
Kf'nai ravra to dyadd k. r. X., and the familiar phrase it (els) pi<rov 

ndivai Titri tj. It is clear, then, that the ideas underlying the 
definitions in De Off. iii, 14, 15 and De Fin. iii. 58 are widely 
different, and that these different ideas are not at all combined 
in our passage. 

It has been argued that § 9 follows § 7 better than it does § 8. 
This is a case of the wish being father to the thought. In reality 
there is no necessary connection of thought between 9 and 8, or 
9 and 7. In 9, 10 Cicero is passing to a new thought, akin in 
general to the two thoughts expressed in 7, 8, but yet independent 
of either. That new thought has to do with the ways in which 
men, after they have determined from what point of view they 
will consider officium, and have classified officio, and have defined 
them, may set about deciding in a particular instance just what 
is for them officium. 

Finally, the objection that in iii. 14, 15, when he seeks to define 
officium, Cicero does not refer back to our passage, would be valid 
only if it could be shown that everywhere else in all his writings 
Cicero used with unwavering fidelity the system of cross-references. 
Now, in De Officiis I. Cicero repeatedly treats a subject more 
than once, from different points of view ; yet it is the exception 
rather than the rule for him to refer back to his earlier discussion. 1 
In a word, it is fatuous to insist on Cicero's failure in iii. 14 
to refer back to our passage as proof that § 8 did not stand in 
Book I as the work left his hands. Again, this argument from 
silence is shown to be defective by the fact that it proves too 

1 1 might leave this point without illustration. Cf. however, i. 31, with i. 20, 
i. 50, 51 with i. 12, i. 54 with i. n, i. 56 with i. 46, i. 92 with i. 69, i. 101 with 
i. 8, i. 105 with i. II and i. 50, i. 70, 71, with i. 22, i. 152 with i. 10, ii. 18 with i. 
16, 17, ii. 26 with i. 38, iii. 5 with i. 4, iii. 33-55 with iii. 11, iii. 76 with i. 20, 
iii. chapter 24 with i. chapter 13, iii. 94 with i. 32, iii. 113 with i. 40. Four 
times, in differing connections, Cicero makes an earnest plea for a life of active 
participation in the practical affairs of the world (i, 19, 28, 71, 154) ; there are 
no cross-references. So in i. 51 he recurs to the subject of property rights, 
without referring back to his handling of this theme in i. 20. Occasionally a 
cross-reference is given : see i. 31, i. 68 (to i. 64), iii. 37, iii. 96. 
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much. If Cicero's failure in iii. 14 to refer back to i. 8 proves 
that i. 8 as we have it did not stand in Cicero's own copy, then 
it follows that his failure in iii. 14 to refer back to his earlier 
discussion of officium in De Fin. iii. 56 (assuming that the two 
passages are akin in spirit and point of view) is proof that 
iii. 58 ff. did not stand in Cicero's copy of the De Finibus. Of 
such a conclusion one may say with Horace, solventur risu 
tabulae. Further it may be remarked that to a certain extent 
the books of the De Officiis are independent one of the other. 
Witness the fact that in the prefatory portions of the three books 
much the same ground is traversed, without reference back in the 
later cases to the earlier book. Lastly, the deletion of § 8 would 
leave us wholly without fulfilment of the proud promise of 7 that 
this discussion is to be scientific, in that it will begin with a 
definition. We have no right to force Cicero into a position 
so ridiculous unless the proofs are overwhelming. 

To sum up, in two different ways we have established the 
genuineness of our passage. We have considered it per se, 
without prejudice or preconception, and have shown that in spite 
of some confusion of thought, it is after all an entity ; we have 
shown also the point at which the confusion enters, and the mental 
processes by which the passage assumed its present form. We 
have shown also that the promised definition does come and we 
have met the objections raised to its form. Lastly, we have 
pointed out the subjective and flimsy character of the objections 
commonly urged against the passage as a whole. 

Charles Knapp. 



